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POSITION CHAIR, 


A COMPLETE POSING APPARATUS 
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Elegant Accessory. 
Invented and Designed by a Photographer, 
For the use of Photographers. 
ADAPTED FOR SECURING 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE POSE 


From the Bust Vignette to Full Length Figure. 


All parts adjustable and interchange 
able. Seat raises and lowers six inches, wn 
and turns freely on a central pivot, 


carrying foot rest with it. Back-rest 
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remains stationery, and is easily ad- 
Justed to any position. Hea‘-rest ad- 
justs independently of the Back-rest. go! 
Finest Head-rest in the market. Per- 
fect system of holding rods. Rods 
nickel-plated. 

The attachments now ready are: 


Large and small curved arms. No. 





1 Back (shown in cut), Arm Chair 
and Baby Chair. 


For Illustrated Cir- 
cular and Price- List 
apply to your Stock 
Dealer or address the 
patentees and manu- 
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Thos. EX. MeCollin, 
TRADE AGENT. 


The Finest Standing Rest in the Market Nearly Ready. 
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AOTINISM. 


The branch of science which consid- 
ers the chemical changes produced by 
the action of light—named many years 
ago by Herschel, actino-chemistry—has 
been so developed within recent years, 
that it has won its way to recognition 
as a most important, as well as interest- 
ing field of investigation. But, apart 
from its intrinsic interest, there seems 
to be an especial appropriateness in its 
consideration at this time, and in this 
place. Electrical illumination has con- 
verted night into day upon your streets, 
has rendered your shopkeepers indepen- 
dent of sunlight ; and it promises, also, 
by reason of its richness in those very 
rays that effect chemical changes, to 
render those who employ the actinic 
power of light equally independent of 
the variable and uncertain light of the 
sun. 

Our treatment of the subject this eve- 
ning must necessarily be controlled by 
the limited time at our disposal, and it 
has seemed to me that the most may be 
accomplished by adopting as a general 
plan, as indicated in the syllabus, first, 
arapid survey of the leading facts, as 
they present themselves in the develop- 
ment of the science and the illustration 
of these by typical experiments, and 
then a consideration of these, as far as 
possible, in their connection, as ex- 
plained by the wave theory of light. 
Uniform treatment of the subject is 
almost as uecessarily excluded as ex- 





haustive treatment, and it will be found 
necessary to pass by features of the 
highest interest, and possibly of even 
greater importance than those pre- 
sented without even an allusion. Again, 
whilst photographic processes and ma- 
nipulations, as such, do not constitute 
the subject for our consideration, we 
will find it convenient, and even neces- 
sary, at times to employ the terms and 
processes of photography ; but we will 
do so only in so far as they may assist 
in the discussion of those general facts 
and principles that constitute the scien- 
tific basis of all photographic practice. 

The fact that a pure white compound 
of silver, called by the alchemists horn 
silver, by us silver chloride, darkens in 
the light, was the first observed chemi- 
cal effect of light, and occupies, in this 
connection, the same place that the at- 
tractive power imparted to amber by 
friction occupies in the history of elec- 
trical science. 

I have here, in a protected roll, a 
piece of paper, coated with a thin layer 
of the substance. I unroll it, as you 
see, in the mellow light of these incan- 
descent lamps, without any precaution 
whatever. That light, comfortable as 
it is to the eye, is comparatively feeble 
in its effect upon silver chloride. But 
Mr. Knapp will expose it for a short 
time to the light of our arc lamp, and 
that any effect produced may be more 
readily noticed, I will first cover it with 
this cardboard with a design cut out of 
it, so that a portion of the paper will 
be completely protected, whilst the 
other portion will receive the full effect 
of the light, and we may thus have the 
advantage of the contrast. In giving 
this fact the prominence I do, as the 
first observed in this connection, I do 
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not, of course, ignore the “general ob- 
servation of the effect of light upon | 
animal and vegetable life. That forced 
itself upon the attention of man in all 
ages. The necessity of light for healthy 
animal and vegetable growth, for the | 
production of color in the flower and | 
bloom upon the fruit, of course could | 
not be overlooked. But in all these | 
eases the action of light is so compli- | 
cated with so-called vital processes, | 
controlled by so-called vital force, that | 
there is scarcely a hint at its action Jer | 
se. The darkening of this compound, | 
noticed as well by miners in an ore of 
silver as by the alchemists in the labor- | 
atory preparation, was unique, in that 
it was entirely uncomplicated with mys- | 
terious vital processes, in that it was | 
purely a laboratory experiment that | 
invited investigation by ordinary meth- 
ods. 

You notice now, as I uncover this 
paper, retutned to me after exposure, 
as you have seen, to the light of the 
arc lamp, how the unprotected portion, 
represente| by the design cut out of the | 
cardboard has been desidedly darkened. 
This has been accomplished in less than | 
a minute. Any one conversant with 
photographic practice will understand | 
what that means, and will be surprised 
at the wonderful actinic power of this | 
arc lamp. For this substance darkens | 
but slowly in diffused sunlight. Now, 
just as the isolated observed fact in 
electricity awaited Gilbert to expand it 
into a branch of science, so this fact | 
waited, until, about a century ago, 
Scheele, the eminent Swedish chemist, 
undertook its systematic investigation, 
and did for actino-chemistry what Gil- 
bert had done for electricity. He ex- | 
plained the change effected by light, 
practically, as we understand it to-day, 
as a separation of chlorine. But he did 
more. The query arose in his mind 
whether all tie rays of sunlight were 
equally effective. He investigated the 
problem experimentally. Availing him- | 
self of the beautiful discovery of New- 
ton, he threw, by means of a prism, the | | 
parti-colored band of light called the | 
spectrum upon the floor of the room, | 
and in it placed powdered silvered | 

















| chloride. He found the effect greatest 


lat the blue end. We have not sunlight 
| at our disposal to repeat the experiment 


as he did, but we will avail ourselves of 
our arc light, which we have already 
tested as to its actinic power. The 
| beautiful spectrum you now see upon 
the screen is similar to his. In it we 
will now test the actinism of the ex- 
trime ends—the blue and the red por- 
tions. We will employ an ordinary 
photographic glass plate, sensitive to 
light, so that the result can be exhibited 
by the lantern upon the screen. But 
first, in this case, all our incandescent 
lamps must be turned off. The reason 
for this will be apparent as we proceed. 
Now, as you see, one end of the plate 
is exposed behind one half of the stereo- 
scopic negative in the red end of the 
spectrum, and now the other half is held 
in the same way in the blue end of the 
spectrum. The exposure in each case 
has not exceeded thirty seconds. I 
now pass our plate to be developed, 
with the request that the developed 
plate be exhibited to us, in time, by 


| means of the lantern upon the screen. 


Whilst we await the result I will con- 
sider some very natural queries that 
may have arisen. Why is this experi- 
ment conducted so differently from that 
of a moment ago? | Why are the results 
not exhibited at once, as then? What 
is implied in this connection in the 
word ‘‘ developed ?’’ I would simply 
say, first, that not the slightest trace of 
the action of light would have been 


| visible upon the plate just exposed, upon 


either end, even upon the closest and 


| most careful examination. But, sec- 
_ondly, in response to proper chemical 


tests, called developers, an_ invisible 
effect, sometimes called a latent effect, 
or image, will become visible, that is, 
of course, if it has been produced. 

It is the possibility of the production 
of such an invisible latent, but develop- 
able effect of the action of light that 
constitutes the grand discovery of Da- 
| guerre, a discovery that may well be 
regarded as the initial fact of modern 
photography, and one that renders Da- 
guerre the central figure around which 
the facts in photographic history most 
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naturally group themselves. In this 
statement I have no disposition to deny 
or detract from the merits of other in- 
vestigators in this direction. After 
Scheele almost every chemist and phy- 
sicist of eminence had experimented to 
some extent with compounds sensitive 
to light. Among them Davy, Wedge- 
wood, Wollaston, Herschel, Niepce, 
Talbot and many others, whose names 
we cannot even take time to recall. 
Many of these, or most of them indeed, 
worked much more scientifically than 
Daguerre; many of them had a great 
measure of success in some directions ; 
but all efforts to fix an impression of the 
image formed in the camera obscura 
upon a sensitive surface were practically 
failures up to the time of Daguerre’s 
discovery. It may, therefore, be allow- 
able to give a more detailed account of 
it, in order to emphasize its historic 
prominence. 

Daguerre was a scene painter in Paris, 
and an artist of considerable merit, 
and highly successful in his profession. 
A bout 1824 he was first seized with the 
infatuation to fix permanently the evan- 
escent pictures of the camera, which he 
employed to assist him in his profession. 
Nothing already accomplished in that 
direction seems to have incited him, or 
encouraged him. How much he even 
knew of what had been done cannot be 
accurately stated, but this much can, I 
think, be said with certainty, that noth- 
ing already accomplished indicated in 
the remotest degiee the possibility of 
discovery in the direction finally taken 
by him. 

But now I am notified that our ex- 
posed plate is ready to be exhibited 
upon the screen, and we will have the 
opportunity to compare the effects of the 
red and blue ends of the spectrum upon 
it. We see in the picture upon the 
screen that there has been an impression 
upon that end of the plate. Ido not 
recognize the picture, but what it may 
be matters not, it is the fact that an im- 
pression has been produced, that is the 
all-important fact for us. The photo- 
graphic assistant informs us that this is 
the half exposed in the blue end, and 
now as he passes the other end into the 





lantern the blank upon the screen shows 
the absence of effect by the red rays. 
So far our experiment yields results 
identical with those of Scheele’s with 
silver chloride. But these effects, as I 
have already stated, were invisible when 
the plate left us; tiey have only put in 
an appearance under a treatment called 
development. And now let us return to 
the history of the discovery of this de- 
velopable effect. Some portions of it 
remind us of thore little bits of embel- 
lishment often thrown around the his- 
tory of science, as well as civil history. 
I would hesitate to give it had I not 
strongest ground for belief in its authen- 
ticity. No alchemist had ever gone to 
work at a more unpromising task than 
that Daguerre had imposed upon him- 
self. As years rolled on the passion 
only took deeper hold upon him. In 
spite of utter failures and discourage- 
ment of all kinds, for years, in loneli- 
ness and in secrecy, suspected of mental 
weakness, even by his wife, he kept on 
in the same line of experiment. Finally 
one of those accidents, that only strike 
men who work their way across their 
path, brought him most remarkable 
success. One of his methods, in brief, 
was to subject polished plates of silver 
to the vapor of iodine until they be- 
came coated with a creamy film of 
silver iodide, then to expose this sur- 
face to the image in the camera; but 
always without the hoped-for effect. 
The plates thus exposed weré then 
stowed away in the rubbish closet until 
the supply was exhausted. They were 
then taken out, re-polished and re-ex- 
posed in the camera with the same dis- 
couraging results. Upon one occaston, 
on removal of the plate from the rub- 
bish closet, he found upon it, to his 
great surprise, the very image that had 
fallen upon it in the camera. He pro- 
ceeded to investigate. He exposed 
another plate in the camera and placed 
it in the closet with a similar result. 
Then exposing one plate after another 
in the camera, and each time removing 
from the closet some article before 
stowing the plate in it, each time he 
found upon it the same faithful delinea- 
tion of his camera picture. At last 
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everything had been removed, and s'ill 
the exposed plate placed in the closet 
exhibited the developed image. Some 
mercury spilled upon the floor of the 
closet alone remained. The magician 
was detected. The vapor of mercury 
developed the invisible or latent image 
on the exposed iodized plate. For 
some reason or other, the mercury ad- 
hered to the portions acted upon by the 
light, and in proportion to the action of 
the light, thus rendering faithfully all 
the gradation of tones. 

The excitement in the scientific world 
upon the announcement of the success 
was intense. Capital, however, hesitated 
to patronise the invention ; but Arago, 
struck with the exquisite beauty of these 
first Daguerreotypes, and the promises 
of the discovery, undertook its advocacy, 
and the French Legislature pensioned 
PDaguerre and his co//aborateur Niepce, 
that it might present the invention as a 
gift tothe world. The formal announce- 
ment of the process was made before 
one of the most brilliant assemblages of 
the French capital. But it may be 
asked—after all, what was there so im- 
portant in the discovery of an invisible 
effect that needed development? ‘The 
great value lay in the rapidity with 
which this developable effect could be 
produced. Hours required before to 
produce the feeblest visible effect were 
now reduced to minutes, and even sec- 
onds. It was permitted to hope that 
portraits would become possible. The 
first successful attempts at photographic 
portraiture were not, however, made by 
Daguerre, but by that remarkable man, 
Dr. John W. Draper, of New York. By 
his previous careful scientific investiga- 
tions, he was prepared at once to see the 
importance of Daguerre’s discoverv and 
to utilize it- But these compounds as 
then produced were comparatively so 
slow to receive even the latent effect, 
that the subject was obliged to sit with 
powdered face in the bright sunshine. 

But to return to the spectrum. The 
recognition of three classes of effects in 
sunlight is inevitable. Two of these, 
light and heat, accompanied as they are 
by corresponding sensations, report 


themselves to us directly. The existence 








of the third, without any corresponding 
sensation, we may regard as first estab- 
lished on a scientific basis by the inves- 
tigations of Scheele, and he also showed 
that it was not equally distributed 
throughout the spectrum. Herschel, in 
h:s investigation of the distribution of 
the heat, found that after the visible 
spectrum had ceased with the extreme 
red rays, there were still rays invisible, 
incapable of affecting the retina, but 
capable of producing heat, and Professor 
Langley, recently, with his delicate 
‘¢ bolometer,’’ pushing hisinvestigations 
still further into this infra-red region of 
the spectrum, has demonstrated the 
presence of rays where their presence 
was hardly suspected before, in fact 
where extra-polation formula would not 
allow them to exist. So on the other 
hand, Ritter, continuing the investiga- 
tions of Scheele, found equally invisible 
rays in the ultra-violet portion of the 
spectrum, capable in the highest degree 
of prodvcing chemical changes. — Brit- 
ish Journal of Photography. 


The Photographic Society of Philadelphia. 


Minutes of the stated meeting, held 
Wedresday evening, July rst, 1885, the 
President, Mr. Joseph W. Bates, in the 
Chair. 

There being no business brought be- 
fore the meeting, Mr. Wood asked advice 
in regard to developing a plate which 
had been exposed on an oil painting in 
which there was a large proportion of 
very non-active color, contrasted with a 
certain amount of strong high light. 
This sort of subject naturally presented 
great difficulties for its proper develop- 
ment, 

A long exposure was necessary to ob- 
tain the detail in the darker parts. The 
effect of the violent contrast was to be 
counteracted by keeping down the 
amount of pyro and bromide, and in- 
creasing the ammonia or other alkali, and 
also by using the developer quite dilute. 

This treatment would tend to bring 
out the detail throughout the picture, 
and, as far as possible, keep down the 
strong contrast between different por- 
tions of it. 
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Some interesting instantaneous pic- 
tures were sent by Mr. McCollin to show 
the work of a new exposer, the invention 
of Mr. Barker, which was soon to be put 
in the market. The exposure was made 
through a slit cut in a curtain which 
passed directly in front of the plate, and 
the pictures shown were most decided 
proofs of the efficiency of the shutter and 
of the rapidity of the Inglis plates, upon 
which they were taken. 

The subjects were those of figures in 
most rapid motion—running, leaping, 
bicycle riding, etc., and all were remark- 
able for their sharpness and full detail. 
The bicycle pictures represented wonder- 
ful feats in that line, such as riding down 
a flight of stone steps on a bicycle with 
the back wheel removed ; riding over a 
gutter without back wheel or saddle, and 
leaping from the ground while riding a 
single wheel provided only with the 
pedals. 

A shutter was also shown constructed 
on the plan devised by Dr. Morris J. 
Lewis. A disc ot card-board was ar- 
ranged to rotate behind the lens with a 
hole through which the exposure was 
made. At the centre of this disc was a 
small pinion into which fitted the teeth 
of a segment of a larger cog-wheel. 
Rubber bands attached to this segment 
imparted to it rapid motion, which, on 
being transmitted to the disc, was greatly 
multiplied. Great rapidity could be at- 
tained by the shutter with no perceptible 
jar. 

Messrs. Wilson, Hood & Co. sub- 
mitted for inspection samples of a new 
style of mount, known as ‘‘ ragged 
edge,’’ the edge having the appear- 
ance of being roughly torn to shape 
and size. . 

Mr. Carbutt showed a number of 
prints of Yellowstone scenery, from 20 
by 24 negatives, made by Mr. F. Jay 
Haynes, of Fargo, Dakota, which were 
greatly admired. The negatives were 
made on Carbutt’s special plates, and 
Mr. Haynes had stated that using one 
plate from a lot of 36 for trial, 35 had 
been exposed with the loss of only two, 
the remaining 33 all producing good 
negatives. 

Interesting pictures were also shown 





by Messrs. Barrington, Corlies, Wood 
and others. 
Adjourned. 
Robt. S. Redfield, Secretary. 


Minutes of the regular meeting, held 
Wednesday evening, August 5th, 1885, 
the President, Mr. Joseph W. Bates, in 
the Chair. 

The minutes of the last stated met ting 
having been approved, Mr. Wood 
showed a device for attaching a camera 
to a car-window, to use in taking pictures 
from a train in motion, It consisted of 
a brass plate, which by means of a flange 
turned down at one edge and a set-screw 
underneath could be firmly clamped to 
the window sill. Two small spikes on 
the inner side of the flange helped to 
hold the plate in position, and thecamera 
was screwed on to the plate in the same 
manner as to the head of a tripod. 

Mr. Wood also showed a number of 
views taken in Camden, showing the de- 
vastation caused by the recent cyclone. 

Messrs. Wilson, Hood & Co. showed 
some negatives made on the Eastman 
negative paper, and a number of prints 
from paper negatives. The prints were 
remarkable for their fine detail, and the 
apparent entire absence af any trace of 
the grain in the negative paper, it being 
practically impossible to tell whether 
they were made from glass or paper neg- 
atives. 

For use in ordinary plate holders, 
three pieces of wood about the thickness 
of the glass plate are provided, on which 
the paper is held in position by a tin 
frame, fitting tightly around the edges 
of tne board, which is then placed in 
the holder as though it was a glass plate. 

An exposer of ingenious construction, 
the invention of Mr. Stiff, was also 
shown. It was intended to be used for 
either instantaneous work or time ex- 
posures up to about 30 seconds. 

The slide of the shutter, instead of 
having theusual opening, was simply 
cut across so as to form two rectangular 
pieces The lower piece covering the 


front of the lens, and the upper one 
being supported just above, with its 
lower edge in contact with the top of 
the first piece. 
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A pneumatic release caused the lower | 
piece to fall and uncover the lens, and | 
after an interval determined by the ad- 
justment, the second piece fel], complet- 
ing the exposure. 

The length of the exposure as reg- 
ulated by an ingenious contrivance, in 
which a lever or pointer operating over 
a graduated dial plate, changed the size 
of an opening in an air-chamber, so that 
the air under pressure of a rubber cap 
escaped more or less rapidly, the second 
shutter falling after a certain quantity | 
of air had escaped. 

Adjourned. 
Robt. S. Redfield, Secretary. 


-_-« — 


aida the Motions of Birds at the 
fe Zo o,”? 


Mr. Muybridge yesterday examined 
the plates taken from his cameras on 
the previous day when, by his “‘ instan- 
taneous’’ system, he and his assistants 
photographed half a dozen pigeons in 
motion. The apparatus was so adjusted 
as to be capable of making twenty-four 
successive exposures in half a second. 
Twenty-four distinct electric currents 
were connected with as many Cameras. 


| 
The largest number of exposures which | 
Mr. Muybridge succeeded in obtaining | 
from one flight of a pigeon on Wednes- | 
day was twelve in half a second. In| 
that time the pigeon made five ‘‘ round’’ 
flaps with its wings, the upward and 
downward movement together being | 
counted one flap. 

‘«T was surprised by this discovery,” | 
Mr. Muybridge said. ‘* I had thought | | 
that a pigeon would not make more | 
than about one and a half flaps in half | 
a second. A well-known pigeon fan- 
cier, whose opinion on the subject I 
had asked, said he thought the num- | 
ber of flaps made in a minute would | 
be about fifty. The pigeon in question | 
moved its wings at the rate of six hun- | 
dred flaps a minute; but that was just | 
after starting from the trap or box. I | 
think the bird’s wings do not long con- | 
tinue moving as fast as that. 

‘* Those five flaps were divided into 
twelve exposures. We want to get at 
least twelve exposures of one flap, 








at. with that end in view will try 
pigeons again in a day or two. It is 
desirable to get twenty-four exposures 
of one flap. I think we will be able to 
demonstrate that a pigeon in soaring 


| can operate every feather of the wing, 


while the wing, as a whole, is appar- 


ently not flapping. We propose to 


double our battery power and make a 
series of twenty-four exposures in, at 
most, one-fifth of a second. If we wish 
we can make several series like that 
simultaneonsly. If we can make and 
break the electric currents fast enough 
we will try to reduce the time of making 
such a series to one-eighth or one-tenth 
of a second.’’ 

Yesterday Mr. Muybridge experi- 


| mented with a crow, a fish hawk, a red 


tail hawk, a black vulture and an owl. 
The plates taken of these will not be 
sufficiently developed for examination 
until some time to-cay. All these birds 
were tied with a very light cord to pre- 
vent their escape. The pigeons had 
not been tied, as they fly around the 
‘* Zoo”’ at will. The hawk’s flight was 
not entirely satisfactory and only four 
exposures of it were obtained. ‘The 


|owl’s flight was also unsatisfactory, 


owing to its long confinement and noc- 


| turnal nature. Mr. Muybridge said he 


was well pleased wjth his experiments 


| with the two hawks, and the vulture’s 


flight gave almost equal satisfaction. 
The pigeon photographing, Mr. Muy- 
bridge said, corroborated statements 
that have been made about the compar- 
ative slowness of the downward move- 
ments of the wing. In moving half 
way down from the top of the flap, he 
said, the wing consumed as much time 


| as in.making the remainder of the flap. 
| —Public Ledger. 


THE FAIR MISS SENIOR P. SMITH. 


A novel experiment has been success- 
fully performed by the Professor of 
Chemistry and his assistants at Smith’s 
College, with the co-operation of the 
eleven accomplished young ladies who 
| form the senior class in physics. Asa 
matter of psychological curiosity it was 
determined to produce, as nearly as 
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possible, the portrait of the typical girl 
of culture. The process employed was 
based upon Francis Galton’s experi- 
ments in photography. The camera 
was arranged and the eleven sitters 
quickly took their places before it, each 
one only occupying a second or two. 
The sitters so posed that their eyes ex- 
actly corresporded with two points 
marked on the camera, so that each 
face occupies precisely the same posi- 
tion on the negative. The girl with 
the most regular features was taken first, 
and in the end there was developed a 
photograph showing the features com- 
mon to all the sitters, but exactly re- 
sembling none of them. The result 
obtained was remarkable. The mys’ ~y 
of the camera is undeniably beau‘itul, 
With high brow, softened by fluffy 
waves of hair, deep-eyed, with refined 
features aud earnest expression, she is 
a young woman of dignity and sweet- 
ness. ‘To be sure, she has a tendency 
toward a double chin, but the lines of 
her countenance are noble, and her 
head is evenly developed. The senior 
class at Smith’s College has named its 
new sister ‘‘ Miss Senior P. Smith,’’ 
the P indicating physics, and will place 
her mystic photograph in their album 
among the class photographs of bright 
and thoroughly alive graduates.—ZBos- 
ton Post. 


_>-- 


We are not surprised to hear that our 
friends, Allen Bros., of Detroit, Mich., 
are having such a lively demand for the 
Suter Lens. It seems they can hardly 
get them from the maker fast enough to 
supply their customers. We cannot 
wonder at this, as it is one of the best 
lenses now made. The following ex- 
cellent qualities are claimed for them: 
Great depth of focus, fine covering 
capacity, correct definition and rapidity 
of action, each of which can be appre- 
ciated by the profession. 


lO lee 


Our readers will see in our advertising 
columns notice of a vacuum engine, a 
most admirable invention for using an 
electric light for photography at night. 

A wide-awake photographer who first 





| thing ready for immediate use. 





adapts picture-making after dark will 
have all he can do, and at paying prices, 
in spite of the hard times, the novelty 
being the means of drawing many cus- 
tomers. 

The advantage of the Vacuum Motor 
is the ease with which it can be managed 
by any one, and needing no engineer. 
It cannot be exploded, and is very 
economical. 





PORTABLE GALLERY FOR SALE. 


House alone 16 x 20 feet, in good condition, 
freshly painted, and having a new appearance. 
$75.00. 

House complete, with all necessary working 
apparatus, including a Fifty Dollar Lens, one 
set of Gem tubes, or 9 1-9 inch brass plate, 4 
1-4 size lenses, backgrounds, chair, head-rest, 
glass bath-holder, graduates, bottres, etc., every- 
$175. 

For further particulars apply “ P,”’ 
Care ot THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 
635 Arch street, Phila. 


A LADY ARTIST, EXPERIENCED IN 
Crayon and India Ink work, would like a posi- 
tion in a photographic firm, 

Address D. A. C. 

Care of Thos. H. McCollin, 635 Arch Street. 
Philadelphia. 








WANTED.—A quantity of good Photos and 
Tin-types, of assorted sizes, for use in the West, 
Address Box 1346, Atlantic City, N, J. 





WANTED.—A good Portable Gallery. Must 
be cheap and in good condition. With or with- 
out apparatus, Particulars, with picture, to Box 
1346, Atlantic City, N. J. 





8 or ro reams of Morgan’s Brilliant Albu 
men Paper, very slightly imperfect, much better 
than seconds, medium and dark pink, only 


$18.00 per REAM. 


A great Bargain, 
goes. 


Send your order before it al 





FOR SALE. 


A nice Portable House, ro feet by 20 feet, 
Atorder. Top and side lights glazed with 
ground glass; completely fitted up with 
Camera, Lens, Backgrounds, Balustrade, 
Stairway and other accessories, and every- 
thing to make a complete Portable Gallery, 


Apply W. H. Hoffman, 
Shenandoah, Pa, 
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August Bargain List. 


Accessories: 


1—Seavey Balustrade in good condition, 


Price, new, $25.00, will be sold forgao 


1—Seavey Cabinet and Fire-place Acces- 
sory, admits of several changes, but 
very little used. Cost $50.00, will 
rere ee ° 
1—Boat with foreground. 
WIMP OMGIOC, <2 ss cee 8 
1—Rustic Stile, 3 steps, . . 2... 
1—6 inch Weston sales ape in good con- 
i a, ae are 


1—6% x 8% German Glass Bath, in Gal- 


Price $9.50, 


Fue S. e 


25 


lery Box. . . — as - 
Camera Box. 
1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and 1 
Canvas Carrying Case, very little 
used. Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
TE a oon ics psn 30 
1—3%x4% Camera Box and Plate Holder 
fitted with 4 1 9 size Gem Tubes, in 
good condition, very cheap... . ef aan 
1—4x7%4 Stereo Box (wet plate) and 
Plate Holder, fitted with a matched 
pair Zantmeyer Lenses. . . . . . 30 
Lenses, 
1—1-2 size C. C, Harrison Lens, with 
Rack and Pinion, no central stop. 15 
1—No. 4 Voigtlander mee Lens, 
almost new... 75 
1—4-4 Jamin Lens, with Rack ‘al 
Pinion, no central —?- in _ con- 
dition . . oe 18 
I1—1t A. ademas Portrait Gone Cabinet 
with Rack and Pinion Movement, cost 
en ae eae ee . 60 
I—13x16 Harrison ‘Globe Lens W. 20 
I—1-2 Size Quick-Acting Baby Lens.. 18 
1—1-4 Size Darlot Gem Lens ° 3 
I—1-2 Size Roettger Portrait Lens 8 
1—Matched Pair Wilsonion se 
Lens, per palit. wo ko 16 
1—Matched Pair Ross Symetrical fee 
Lens, 4% in. focus. By using back 
combination only will cover 5x8 
plate full; witl be sold singly or in 
pair. Price each, $25, per pair. . 45 
1—Matched pair German Stereoscopic 
Lenses, in good order... . . . « « I5 
1—4-4 C. C. Harrison Lense, in i 
eee Le ee 30 
1—1o0 inch Condensing Lense. . . . . 15 


oo 


GO 


8 


8 88888 


8 


oo 


oo 


ANTED BY A YOUNG LADY SITU- 
ation as Retoucher or Reception Room 
Assistant. Samples of work sent 
A. L. S., Retoucher, 
720 Spring Street, 
Peoria, Ill. 





Platimum Materials, 


AVING increased my facilities for 
| the manufacture of Platinum Salts, 
etc., | am prepared to supply all mate- 
rials at reduced rates. 
Materials for the above are not pat- 
ented. 
Send for sample lot. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


Manufacturer, Importer & Dealer in all 


Photo.xSupplies, 


635 ARCH STREFT. 





DRAUGHTSMEN’S 


SENSITIVE PAPER, 


(Blue Process). 


A cheap, accurate and an exceedingly easy 
method of copying Draughtsmen’s drawings, 
by means of light. 


Send for Circular. 





PLATINUM MATERIALS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN 635 Arch Street. 





| 
| 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
Platinum Materials 
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~~ VIEW CAMERAS -x 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 
Ideal, 


New Model, _ 
New Model Improved. _ 
Commodore, _ 


Challenge. _ 











7*ee 


For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co., 


11 and 13 Aqueduct St. “one ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











CARBUTT’S| 
BETS TSNE DRY PLATES 


And Photographic Specialties. 








Specials for Portraiture. 
= A. for Transparencies. 
2, B. for Landscapes and General 


is MANUFACTURER | Photography. 


| & $. / OPAL PLATES, Gelatino-Albumen or Gelatino 
EYSTONY 5 Barcnernrener , 


Chloride for Positives and Transparencies. 
& - 
GEE ATINE ATES) S| | Multum In Parvo Dry Plate Lantern. 


PHOTOGRAPH/ G S| Carbutt’s Pyro and Potash h Developer Concentrated. 
\ SPecratTie? & 


OPALS 8 | 
For Sale by all Dealers. 


J. Carbutt Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ruby Paper and N: gative Varnish. 








Ge. TEE Ses ! 


CRAMER’ Ss 


— ST. LOUIS—— 


EXTRA RAPID DRY PLATES, 


Warranted Perfect and Extremely Sensitive. 





For Sale by all Dealers, and used by all Leading 


I~. PHOTOGRAPHERS. 














Ifl 





$=» MORGANS’«—2-— 
x Large Size Albumen Paper x 


LILAC, PINK, PEARL AND WHITE. 





ig@x2@2 . , ; ; $1.00 per doz. 
21 x 27 ‘ ; > ‘ 5.25 $ 
23 x 35 ° . , 7.25 -~ 
27 x 42 . ; ; ‘ 9.00 - 
35 x 46 ‘ 14.50 - 
Our Papers are ar) by every Photogns uphie Stock House in the United 
States. 


O_o ~- — 39 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


e;—_ SOLE TRADE AGENT, PHILADELPHIA.—~9 


‘The Lightning Shutter! 





il 





GCL DEte moot. 
OPENS FROM THE CENTRE! WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX 
s@e-LARGE SALES ENABLE US TO REDUCE THE PRICE. “oa 


No. 1—4 inch opening, . , ° , $ 6.00 
No. 2—4} inch opening, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 7.00 
No. 3—5 inch opening, . ‘ . ‘ 8.00 
No. 4—5} inch opening, ‘ , . 10.00 


akaiandlewnin: aky 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN 


No. 635 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








THE INGLIS 
INSTANTANEOUS DRY PLATE 


—IS THE— 


MOST RAPID DRY PLATE'NOW MADE 


—IT IS— 


Twenty Times Mare Rapid {han the Wet Plate 


—THEY WORK WITH— 


Perfect Cleanness, 
Splendid Intensity, | 
Fine Chemical Effect, 


And Easy Development. 





FOR SALE BY ALL STOCK DEALERS. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JAMEHS INGLIS, 


Rochester, New York. 

















THE DAVEY SAFETY ENGINE, 


OR VACUUM MOTOR (Patented.) 


CANNOT be BURNT or BLOWN UP. 
WURId WYSIT WAp9]q [eug Suruuny 40j }! OHI] SulyON 





No Engineer. No Cylinder Lubrication. 
No Steam Pressure, No Offensive Odors. 
No Exhaust. No Explosion Possible. 


Cost of running, One Cent per Horse Power per hour. Cheaper than Gas Engine. More powerful thar 
Wot Air Engine. Send for Illustrated Descriptive List. 


CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 284 Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The attention of Photographers is called to the large and very 
eomplete facilities which . 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 
sefiningeg all Kinds of 
Photographic Wastes, 

——AT THEIR 
NEW LABORATORY, 


vo. Saa RACE STR EST, 
PHILADELPHIA 











en 


N. L.—A pamphlet containing directions about saving waste will be 
mailed iree to any Photographer applying for one. - 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO., 


Ehiladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 
Fine Photographic Chemicals. 


We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 





To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by al! 


Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 
2—84 
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- NOVEL 
CAMERAS 


" 





















B 
ony ‘ ae 
pe 
ean aT = 
— —— " ae af 
Showing Camera in position for vertical pictures. Showing Camera being reversed. 


LIGHTEST, 
STRONGEST, 
MOST COMPACT, 
CHEAPENT. 


Send for Circular and buy no other before seeing one. 

Single and Double Swing-back. 

Can be REVERSED INSTANTLY. 

Sold at LOWER PRICES than any other View Camera in Market. 

These are of more simple construction than any other style, and being 
more compact, are much more easily handled in the field. 

We have lately issued a new size, 44x64, which meets with large sale, 
especially among amateurs. 

They can be had otf any Stock Dealer in the United States or Canada. 








E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


Sole Proprietors, 


No. 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








vil 





THE BEST & CHEAPEST! 
THE GREATEST 











Most Enterprising Photographic Journal 


Iny TEE WORLD, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 


AND 


























American Photographer. 








$2 per annum; $1 for six months ; Single Copies, 25 cents 


A. Sarmmple Copy sree. 








PROSPECTUS FOR 1885. 
The Photographic Times and American Photographer 


is now conceded to be the most valuable photographic journal in this 
country. Its circulation both at home and aiecall among the professional 
aud the amateur, is sure to be larger this year than any other photographic 
journal in the world. Mr. J. Traill Taylor will continue in the editorship, 
which is a guarantee of the high standard that will be maintained. The 
leading minds in the literature of photographic art are classed among its 
contributors. It contains the latest news, hints for practice, and its 
articles are full of original, interesting and valuable matter. Advertise- 
ments of parties desiring situations are inserted free. Rates for display 
advertisements or special notices sent on application. 





SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Publishers 


Nos. 419 and 421 BROOME STREET, 


@. IRVING ADAMG, Agent, .' Wav TORE 
3—84 

















LARGE SIZES 


— se 


Photopraphic Matt-Surfaced 
PAPER. 


The demand for it has increased to such an extent that it is now an 


every day want—a necessity. Below we give a list of sizes, as follows :— 


: Price 
Size. per Dozen. 

18 x 22, Matt-Surface Saxe, $ .85 
20 x 24, ” « 5.00 
22 x 24, " . 5.25 
22 x 27, - “ 5.25 
25 x 30, “ “ 7.25 
26 x 40, «“ “ 9.00 
35 x 46, “ as 14.50 


The above prices are Net Cash. Photographers at a distance can 
order through their Loval Stock Dealers, if they prefer, as our papers are 
sold by every first-class Photographic Stock House in the Uuited Staten. 

Orders sent to us will receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘Phos. H.M Collin 


Sole Trade Agent, 


No. 686 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





